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ORIGINAL. writing and bombatftic nonfenfe, has a gener- ; tafte, certainly lies in the Univerfitiessin the 








FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


MODERN ESSAYS. 
“6 Decipit 


Frons prima multos, rara mens intelligit 
Quod interiore condidtt cura angulo.”’ 





«« The tinfel glitter and the ipacious mien 
Delude the molt ; few pry behind the fcene.”’ 


THOSE, who are eonverfant in Englifh 
and American literature, muft have remark- 
ed a itriking diffimilarity between the writ- 
ings of Englifh authors, who flourifhed a 
half century ago, and the innumerable pro- 
ductions of every defcription, which are con- 
tinually pouring forth into the world on this 
fide of the Atlantic. Although in every 
{pecies of compofitiou this diflimilarity of 
{tyle and manner is difplayed in a certain de- 
gree, yet in none is it fo peculiarly evinced, 
as in that, which comes under the general 
denomination of efays. ‘The large and cele- 
brated colleétion, which bears the appellation 
of the Britith Claffics, and which is clearly 
the offspring of genius, has been thought by 
the mot diitinguifhed ornaments of litera- 
ture, to furnith a copious fund of examples 
of every excellency in this kind of writing. 
The elegant fimplicity and inftructive pre- 
cepts of the Spectator, the majeftic periods 
and dignified fentiment of the Rambler, and 
the free, unftudied ftyle and lively defcrip- 
tion, which mark the effufions of Gold{mith, 
muft fo long as found judgment and correct 
tafte continue to be cultivated, be read, ad- 
mired and imitated. ; 

But this, to draw a juft conciufion from 
prefent appearances, cannot long be realized 
in American literature. True criticifm and 
refined tafte feem almoft to be expelled from 
its pale. Thofe principles, thofe admirable 
pecimens of the higheft excellency in com- 
pofition, which were fo carefully inculcated 
by Addifon, by Steele, by Johnfon, and by 
many of their fucceffors, are made to give 
place to a profufe ornament, an empty bom- 
baft, or a vain affectation of extenfive learn- 
ing. Are not thefe the certain indications 
of a corruption of tafte ? Surely its degenera- 
cy, its evident diffimilarity to thofe writings, 
which flowed from the pens of the greateft 
critics, that have adorned the eighteenth cen- 
tury, afford but too {trong a corroboration of 
the fact. ‘Lo the itandards of Englifh proie, 
wt forms a contrait. | is net confined to a 
few—it is a general characteriftic. 

From the firit j ubdlications in 
the country down t ing newfpap- 
ec,irom the mott 'verfities to 
the petty Academ cgurative 








al prevalence. The man of genius, as well 
as the fervile imitator, is often touched with 
the infeétion. An eagernefs for becoming 
authors, for appearing in print is no lets 
general nor le{s ridiculous. ‘This produces 
innumerable {warms of ephemeras called ora- 
tions, which continually infeft the literary 
world—a great part are at beft but mon/trous 
births, and ninety in a hundred « fall fill born 
from the prefs.” In thefe, that jargon of emp- 
ty declamation, thofe {trained metaphors, 
thofe extravagant flights of fancy, which 


mon fenfe, are frequently exhibited to pub- 
lic view. 

Such being the ftate of literature, fome 
method to reftrain the frenzy for author/bip, 
to effeét, if poflible a reformation in the pre- 
vailing tafte for writing, to free it from cor- 
ruptions, and bring it back to Claffic purity 
muft be falutary in its confequences, and 
grateful to every {cientific mind. Mankind 
at large are not all critics, nor adequate to 
judge of the merits of a production ; but 
when a publication appears which carries 


Ywith it a «tinfel glitter and fpacious mien,” 


although calculated neither to inform nor en- 
lighten the underftanding, they are too often 
ready to lavifh unbounded praife on the au- 


thor, and become the dupes of his infidious. 


defigns. 

To remedy thefe evils, undertakings have 
been formed and carried into operation 
—one in particular in a neighboring {ftate, 
on the plan both of original and telected 
effays, and a review of other publications. 
Public expectation in favor of this work was 
highly raifed. it feemed to be of that kind, 
which was greatly wanted—adapted to pro- 
mote the caufe of literature and {cience. 
But if its merits be duly appreciated, the ob- 
ject originally propofed, I think, is far from 
being anfwered. The cure will be equally 
fatal with the difeafe. It may indeed have 
fome effect in caufing writers to be more 
cautious of fubmitting every thing indifcrim- 
inately to the public eye ; but while cenfur- 
ing others for bombaft or any of the faults of 
writing, it not unfrequently difcovers in itfelf 
a difplay of pedantry, a vanity of literary 
knowledge, equally cenfurable, and difguft- 
ing to the judicious reader. The remarks, 
here particularly made, are merely fuggefted 
as the opinion of the writer from his ac- 
quaintance with the fubjeét of them—for 
their truth and correétneis, thofe well in- 
formed on the fubjeét will readily determine. 

The greateft and moft effectual means of 
inculcating a correct ityle of writing and of 





effecting a reformation in the prevailing 


mark a want of judgment, and (1 had al- , 
moft faid) in fome inftances a want of come | 


{ 


Periodical works 


feminaries of learning. 


may, indeed, have an influence, but it muft 
_be fmall, when compared with that, which 


‘It is eafier to alter the 


gives to the youthful mind its firft impreffions. 
owth of the tree 
while young, than after it has arrived to the 
maturity of ftrength. To our feminaries of 
learning then, we muft look for the origin of 


' thofe habits of writing, which may chara¢ter- 








ife its members. Here the tyro in fcience 
imbibes thofe precepts, which continue to di- 
rect him ina meafure through life. Here 
he feeks for thofe rules, for thofe precepts, 
which he may with fafety, follow, as the 
moft falutary guide in his education. Much, 
therefore, depends on the inftapétors in Uni- 
verfities—far more, if we judge from appear- 
ances, than is generally believed. It certain- 
ly lies in their power to form, in a great des 
gree, a correct tafte in their pupils. Ifthro’ 
a want of judgment in them falfe principles 
or bad habits of writing be imbibed, they 
alone are culpable—or, if through the-negli- 
gence of in{tructors, they’refufe to correct 
the errors of their pupils, they are equally 
an{werable for the confequences, and juftly 
liable to all the cenfure, that may be heaped 
on their fhoulders. JASON. 








SELECTIONS. 
——e 2 ee a 
The following addre/s delivered by Doft. Dopp, 
who was executed for forgery, is fuppofed to be 
Srom the pen of the great Do&. Johnion. 


““MyY LORD, 

“<I now ftand before you a dreadful exam- 
ple of human infirmity. I entered upon 
public life with the expectations common t¢ 
young men whofe education has been liberal, 
and whofe abilites have been flattered ; and 
when I became a clergyman, I confidered 
myfelf as not impairing the dignity of the 
order. I was not an idle, nor, I hope, an 
ufelefs minifter : I taught the truths of chrif- 
tianity with the zeal of conviction, and the 
authority of innocence. My labours were 
approved—my pulpit became popular ; and, 
Ihave reafon to believe, that of thofe who 
heard me, fome have been preferved from 
fin, and fome have been reclaimed.—Conde- 
{cend, my lord, to think, if thefe confidera- 
tions aggravate my crime, how much the 
muft embitter my punifhment ! Being dif- 
tinguifhed and elevated by the confidence of 
mankind, I had too much confidence in my- 
felf, and thinking my integrity, what others 
thought it, eftablifhed in fincerity, and for- 
tified by religion, I did not confider the dan- 
ger of vanity, nor fufpect the deceitfulnefs of 
my own heart. The day of confli& came, 
in which temptation feized and overwhelmed 
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-ment, by alledging that my fufferings have 
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me ! I committed the etime, which I entreat 
your lordfhip to believe that my confcience 
hourly reprefents to me in its full bulk of 
mifchief and malignity. Many have beem 
overpowered by temptation, who are now 
among the penitent in heaven ! To an act 
now waiting the decifion of vindittive juftice, 
I will not prefume to oppofe the counterbal- 
ance of almoft thirty years (a great part of 
the life of man) pafféd in exciting and exer- 
cifing charity—in relieving fuch diftreffes as 
¥ now feel—in adminiftering thofe confola- 
tions which I now want. I will not other- 
wife extenuate my offence, than by declaring, 
what I hope will appear to many, and what 
many circumftances make probable, that I 
did not intend finally to defraud : nor will it 
become me to apportion my own punifh- 





been not much lefs than my guilt. I have 
fallen from reputation, which ought to have 
made me cautious, and from a fortune, which 
ought to have given me content. Iam funk at 
once imto poverty and fcorn : my name and 
my crime fillthe balfads in the ftreets ; the 
fport of the thoughtlefs, and the triumph of 
the wicked ! It may feem ftrange, my lord, 
that, remembering what I have lately been, I 
fhould ftill wifh to continue what Iam: but 
contempt of death, how {peciouily foever it 
may mingle with heathen virtues, has noth- 
ing in it fuitable to chriftian penitence. Ma- 
ny motives impel me to beg earneftly for 
lite. I feel the natural horror of a violent 
death, the univerfal dread of untimely diffo- 
lution. I am defirous to recompence the 
injury I have done to the clergy, to the 
world, and to religion, and to efface the fcan- 
dal of my crime, by the example of my re- 
pentance ; but, above all, I with to die with 
thoughts more compofed, and calmer prepar- 
ation. ‘The gloom and confufion of a prifon, 
the anxiety of a trial, the horrors of fuipenfe, 
and the inevitable viciffitudes of paffion, leave 
not the mind in a due difpofition for the holy 
exercifes of prayer, and felf-examination. 
Let not a little life be denied me, in which I 
may, by meditation and contrition, prepare 
myfelf to ftand at the tribunal of Omnipo- 
tence, and fupport the prefence of that judge, 
who fhall diftribute to all according to their 





works—who will receive and pardon the re- 
penting finner, and from whom the merciful | 
fhall obtain mercy! For thefe reafons, my | 
lords, amidft fhame and mifery, I yet with 
to live ; and moft humbly implore, that I 
may be recommended by your lordfhip to 
the clemency of his majefty.” 


ON LETTER WRITING. 
BY DR. JOHNSON. 


“TT was the wifdom,” fays Seneca, “ of 
ancient times, to confider what is moft ufe- 
ful as moft illuftrious.” If this rule be ap- 
plied to works of genius, fearcely any {pecies 
of .compofition delirees more to be cultivated 
than the epiftolary ftyle, fince none is of 





more varions or frequent ufe, through the 
whole fubordination of human life. 


LITERARY TABLET. 
t 

It has yet happened that, aiatng the nume- 
writers which ou nation has produced, equal 
perhaps always in force and genius, and of 
Jate in elegancy and accuracy, tothofe of any 
‘other country, very few have endeavored to 
diftinguifh themfelves by the publication of 
letters, except fuch as were written in the 
difcharge of public trufts, and during the 
tranfaction of great affairs ; which, though 
they afford precedents to the miniiter, and 
memorials to the hiftorian, are of no ule as 
examples of the familiar ftyle, or models of 
private corref{pondence. 

If it be inquired, by foreigners, how this 
deficiency has happened in the literature of a 
country, where all indulge themfelves with fo 
little danger in {peaking and writing, may we | 
not, without either bigotry or arrogance, in- 
form them, that it muft be imputed to our | 
contempt of trifles, and our due fenfe of the | 
dignity of the public ? We do not think it 
reafonable to fill the world with volumes, | 
from which nothing can be learned, nor ex- 
pect that the employments of the bufy, or 
the amufements of the gay, fhould give way 
to the narratives of our private affairs, com- 
plaints of abfence, expreflions of fondnefs, or 
declarations of fidelity. 


A flight perufal of the innumerable letters 
by which the wits of France have fignalized 
their names, will prove that other nations 





need not be difcouraged from the like at- 
tempts, by the confcioufnefs of inability ; for | 
furely it is not very difficult to aggravate tri-| 
fling misfortunes, to magnify familiar inci-! 
dents, repeat adulatory profeffions, accumu-| 
late fervile hyperboles, and produce a!l that | 
can be found in the defpicable remains of | 
Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet as much of life muft be paffed in af! 
fairs confiderable only by their frequent oc-| 
currence, and much of the pleafure, which | 
our condition allows, muft be produced by 
giving elegance to trifles, it is neceffary to 
learn how to become little, without becoming 
mean, to maintain the neceffary intercourte 
of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions, 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore 
been of advantage, if fuch of our writers as | 
have excelled in the art of decorating infig- | 
nificance, had fupplied us with a few {allies | 
of innocent gaiety, effufions of honeft ten- | 
dernefs, or exclamations of unimportant hur- 
ry. 

Precept has generally been pofterior to | 
performance. ‘The art of compofing works | 
of genius has never been taught but by the | 
example of thofe who performed it by the | 
natural vigor of imagination, and rectitude of 
judgment. As we have few letters, we have 
likewife few criticifms upon the epittolary | 
ftyle. The obfervation with which Walth | 
has introduced his pages of inanity, are fuch | 
as give him little claim to the rank affigned 
him by Dryden among the critics——« Let- 
ters,” jays he, “are intended as refemblances 
of converfation, and the chief excellencies of 
converfation, are good-humour and good- 








breeding.”——This remark, equally valuable 


‘ 


“ 
for its dvelty” anc propiety, 


enforces with an appearance of complete 
quiefcence in his own difcovery bs 


No man was ever in doubt about the thor 
al qualities of a letter. It has been always 
known, that he who endeavors to pleafe oa 
ai ete pleafed, and he who would not mas 
voke rudenefs, muft not practice it. Bus the 
queftion among thofe who eftablifh: rules for 
an epittolary performance is, how gaie 
vility may be properly exprefled ; as amon 
the critics in hiftory, it is not contefted 
whether truth ought to be preferved, but by 
what mode of diction it is beft adorned. 

As letters are written on all fubjects, in all 
{tates of mind, they cannot be properly ree 
duced to fettled rules, or defcribed by an 
fingle characteriftic ; and we may fafely dif 
entangle our minds from critical embarraff. 
ments, by determining, that a letter has no 
peculiarity but its form, and nothing is to be 
refufed admiffion, which would be proper in 
any other method of treating the fame fub. 
ject. The qualities of the epiftolary ftyle 
moit frequently required, are eafe and fim- 
plicity, an even flow of unlaboured diétion, 
and an artlefs arrangement of obvious fenti- 
ments. But thefe directions are no fooner 
applied to ufe, than their fcantinefs and im. 
perfection become evident. Letters are write 
ten to the great and to the mean, to the 
learned and the ignorant, at reft and in dif 
trefs, in fport and in paffion. Nothing can 
be more improper, than éafe and laxity of 
expreffion, when the importance of the fub- 
ject impreffes folicitude, or the dignity of the 
perfon exacts reverence. 

That letters fhould be written with ftrié 
conformity to nature, is true, becaufe nothmg 
but conformity to nature can make any com- 
pofition beautiful or juit. Bur it is natural to 
depart from familiarity of language upon oc- 
cafions not familiar. Whatever elevates the 
fentiments will confequently raife the expref- 
fion; whatever fills up with hope or terror, 
will produce fome perturbation of images, 
and fome figurative diftortions of phrafe.—_ 
Wherever we are ftudious to pleafe, we are 
afraid of trufting our firft thoughts, and en- 
deavor to recommend our opinion by ftudied 
ornaments, accuracy of method, and elegance 
of {tyle. 

If the perfonages of the comic fcene be 
allowed by Horace, to raife their language in 
the tranfports of anger, to the turgid vehe- 
mence of tragedy, the epiftolary writer may 
likewife, without cenfare, comply with the 
varieties of his matter. If great events are 
to be related, he may, with all the folemnity 
of an hiftorian, deduce them from their 
caufes, connect them with their concoini- 
tants, and trace them to their confequences. 
If a difputed pofition is to be eftablifhed, or 
a remote principle to be inveftigated, he aay 
detail his reafonings with all the nicety 0 
fyllogiftic method. If a menace Is to be re 
verted, or a benefit implored, he may, wit 1 
out anv violation of the edits of criticifm, cal 
every power of rhetoric to his afliftance, and 
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try every inlet, at which love or pity enters 
the heart. : 

Letters, that have no other end than the 
entertainment of the correfpondents, are 
snore properly regulated by critical precepts, 
becaute the matter and ftyle are equally ar- 
bitrarys and rules are more neceflary, as there 
is a larger power of choice. In letters of 
this kind, fome conceive art graceful, and | 
others think negligence amiable ; fome mod- | 
el them by the fonnet, and will allow them 
no means of delighting but the foft lapfe of 
calm mellifluence ; others adjuft them by 
the epigram, and expect pointed fentences 
and forcible periods. ‘The one party confid- 
ers exemption from faults, as the height of 
excellence, the other looks upon neglect of 
excellence as the moft difgufting fault ; one 
avoids cenfure, the other afpires to praife , 
one is always in danger of intipidity, the oth- 
er continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the fubject has no intrinfic dignity, 
it muft necefiarily owe its attractions to arti- 
ficial embellithments, and may catch at all 
advantages which the art of writing can fup- 











ply. He that, like Pliny, fends his friend a 
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an inveftigation he may have a warmer coat, 
a better gun or a finer knife, and he is in- 
ftantly in raptures at fo great an improve- 
ment.—In fhort, we defire to know only 
what we defire to poffefs ; and whatever we 
may fay againft it, luxury adds the fpur to 
curiofity and gives us a defire of becoming 
more wife. GOLDsMITH. 





A letter written by the Ambassador of Bantam, 
in the reign of Charles the second. 


MAsTER, 

‘The people, where I now am, have tongues 
farther from their hearts than from London 
to Bantam, and thou knoweft the inhabitants 
of one of thefe places do not know what is 
done in the other. They call thee and thy 
fubjects, barbarians, becaufe we fpeak what 
we mean, and account themfelves a civilized 
people, becaufe they fpeak one thing and 
mean another : truth they call barbarity, and 
falfehood politenefs. On my firft landing, 
one who was fent from the king of this place 
to meet me, told me, That he was extremely 
forry for the ftorm I had met with juft before 
my arrival. I was troubled to hear him 


portion for his daughter, will, without Pliny’s | crjeve and afflict himfelf on my account ; but 


eloquence or addrefs, find means of exciting 


in lefs than a quarter of an hour he {miled, 


gratitude and fecuring acceptance ; but he! and was as merry as if nothing had happened. 
that has no preient to make but a garland, a! Another who came with him, told me, by my 
rtbb ml, Or iome petty curlolity, muft endeav- | interpreter, He thould be glad to do me any 


or to recommend it by his manner of giving 
it. , 
The purpofe for which letters are written, 
when no intelligence is communicated, or 
buiineis tranfacted, is to preferve in the minds 
of the abfent, either love or efteem ; to ex- 
cite love, we mutt impart pleafure, and to raife 
efteem, we muit difcover abilities. -- Pleafure 
will generally be given, as abilities are dif- 
played by icenes of imagery, points of conceit, 
unexpected fallies, and artful compliments. 
Trifles always require exuberance of orna- 
ment ; the building which has no ftrength, 
can be valued only for the grace of its deco- 
rations. ‘Che pebble muift be polifhed with 
care, which hopes to be valued as a diamond ; 
and words ought furely to be laboured, when 
they are intended to ftand for things. 


- eS ee 


LUXURY. 

Examine the hiitory of any country re- 
markable for opulence and wifdom, and you 
will find that they never would have been 
wife had they not been luxurious ; you will 
find poets, philofophers, and even patriots 
marching in luxury’s train. The reafon is 
obvious ; we then only are curious after 
knowledge, when we find it connected with 
fenfual happinefs. The fenfes ever poiit 
out the way, and reflection comments upon 
thedifcovery. Inform a native of the defart 
of Kobi, of the exact meafure of the parallax 
of the moon, he finds no fatisfaction at all 
in the information ; he wonders how any 
could take fuch pains and lay out fuch treaf- 
ures, in order to folve fo uflelefs a difficulty ; 
but connect it with his happinels, by fhew- 
ing, that it improves navigation, that, by fuch 






fervice that lay in his power. On which I 
defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus 
for me ; but, inftead of ferving me accord- 
ing to his promife, he laughed, and bid 
another do it. I lodged, the firft week, at 
the houle of one, who defired me to think 
myfelf at home, and to confider his houfe as 
my own. Accordingly, I the next mornin 

began to knock down one of the walls of it, 
in order to let in the frefh air, and had pack- 





ed-up fome of the houfehold goods, of which 
[ intended to have made thee a prefent ; but 
the falfe varlet no fooner faw me falling to 
work, but he fent word to defire me to give 
over, for that he would have no fuch doings 
in hishoufe. I had not long been in this 
nation, before 1 was told by one, for whom 


I had xfked a certain favor from the chief of 





the king’s fervants, whom they here call the 
Lord Yreafurer, that I had eternally obliged 
‘him. I was fo furprifed at his gratitude, that 
|I could not forbear faying, what fervice is 
therewhich one man can do for another, 
that can oblige him to all eternity ! How- 
ever,! only afked him for my reward, that 
he would lend me his eldeft daughter during 
my tay in this country ; but I quickly found 
that he was as treacherous as the reft of his 
couttrymen. At my firft going to court, 
one of the great men almoit put me out of 
couttenance, by afking ten thoufand pardons 
of ise for only treading by accident on my toe. 
They call this kind of lie acompliment ; for 
whrn they are civil to a great man, they tell 
him untruths, for which thou wouldeft order 
any of thy officers of {tate to receive an hun- 
dred blows upon his foot. 
how I fhall negociate any thing with this 





people, fince there is fo little credit to be 
giventothem. When I go to fee the King’s 
{cribe, I am generally told that he is not at 
home, though perhaps I faw him go into his 
houfe almoft the very moment before. Thou 
wouldeft fancy that the whole nation are 
phyficians, for the firft queftion they always 
afk me, is, How I do ? I have this queftion 
put to me above a hundred times a day. 
Nay, they are not only thus inquifitive after 
my health, but wifh it in a moft folemn man- 
ner with a full glafs in their hands, every 
time I fit with themi at table, though at the 
fame time they. would perfuade me to drink 
their liquors in fuch quantities as I have 
found by experience will make me fick. 
They ofteri pretend to pray for thy health 
alfo in the fame manner ; but I have’ more 
reafon to expect it from the goodnefs of thy 
conftitution, than the fincerity of their wifh- 
es. May thy flave efcape in fafety from this 
double-tongued race of men, and live to lay 
himfelf once more at thy feet in the royal 
city of Bantam. Speftator. — 


SCP 


ANECDOTE OF POPE, 


_ Pope, who, whatever his other good quali- 
ties might be,certainly was not much troubled 
with good nature, was one evening at Bur- 
ton’s Coffee-houfe, when he and a fet of 
literati were poring over a manufcript of the 
Greek comic poet Ariftophanes, in which 
they found a paffage they could not compre- 
hend. As they talked pretty loud, a young 
man who ftood by the fire, heard their con- 
ference, and begged that he might be per- 
mitted to look at the paflage. «“O1!” faid 
Pope, farcaftically, «by all means, pray let 
the young gentleman look at it.” On which 
he took up the book, and confidering a while, 
faid, that there only wanted a note of interro- 
gation to render the whole intelligible : 
which was really the cafe. © And pray 
matter,” faid Pope, piqued perhaps at being 
outdone, “ what is a note of interrogation ?” 
*« A note of interrogation,” replied the youth, 
with a look of the utmoft contempt, «is a 
little crooked thing that afks queftions !” 
It is faid, however, that Pope was fo delight. 


ed with this witicifm, that he forgave the 
farcafm on his perfon. 


NR 


THE TAYLOR AND HIS WORK, 


A Taylor having mended a pair of breech- 
es for one of his cuftomers, was carrying | 
them home, when he faw a funeral pafs by, at- 
tended by an apothecary whom he knew. 
“So fir,” faid he to him, «I fee you are car- 
rying your work home, as well as I.” 


Infcripiion on a fign-board, by a Watchmaker at 
Oxford. 3 





Ido not know | 


Here are fabricated, and renovated, tro- 
(chiliac horologies, portable and permanent, 
| inguaculous or taciturnal ; whofe circum- 
_girations are performed by internal fpiral 
elaftic or extenfive pendulous plumbages ; 
 dimninutives, fimple or compound, invefted 
with aurent or argent integuments. 


2 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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ATHLONE CASTLE, 
A LEGENDARY TALE. 


High on a rock, where not a fhrub 
Adorned the frowning {ftone, 

In Gothick grandeur roie fublime 
The towers of proud Athlone! 














































Amid a wild and rugged watfte, 
The gloomy mantion ftood ; 
Before it fpread the barren plain, 
Behind it roared the flood, 


And ftill when rofy morning dawned 
Acrofs the eaftern ground, 
And when the dark grey evening threw 
Her deepening fhades around, 


| Sad Margaret to the turret hied, 
That overlook’d the wild, 

There watched and wept,—and never hope 
The anxious hours beguiled : 


Yor many, many a tedious week, 
And many a month had flown, 

Since herlov’d Lord, at Honour’s call, 
Had quitted proud Athlone ! 


)92 The chill blaf howled, the bittern fcreamed ! 
(0%) _ The livid light’ning flafhed ! 

")) The thunder roared, and down the rock, 
The torrent hoarfer dafhed ! 


Sad Margaret left her fleeplefs bed, 
h eF With trembling terror wild, 
|) She haftened to the turret drear, 
79%) And clafped her fleeplefs child ! 


The favage blaft had rudely torn 
)  Thecafement from the wall ; 
') And at her feet, with pond’rous crafh, 
She faw the ruin fall ! 


\ To the defencelefs breach fhe went, 
a Nor moon, nor ftars appeared, 
0g) And through the wind and torrent’s roar, 
The thunder loud was heard. 


44 Yet Margaret looked acrofs the plain, 
\,2) To fee her Lord appear ! 

| And tried amid the whiftling winds, 
41) Hits well known voice to hear. 


». ) But thick the damp fog fpread around, 
Big ia And nought was to be feen, 

\¢ °& Save when the lightning’s lurid flath 
‘) MWlum’d the favage {cene. 


) -y Sudden the mifty fog was gone, 
24 The atmofphere was clear’d ! 
4,1) And by the radiance of the moon; 

4.) . The diftant hills appear’d. 


are Extending numerous o’er the plain, 
>) > f _ She faw two marfhal bands ; 

1 Pheir crimfon banners wav’d in air, 
i | ‘ Steel plittered.in their hands. 
ihe 
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She heard the deaf’ning din of arms, 
She heard the victor’s fhout ; 
She beard the thrieks of deep diftrefs, 
the defeated rout ! 





=| The fog again o’erfpread the plain, 


LITERARY TABLET. 





The hoftile bands were gone, 
And on the turret’s mouldering walls 
Blue trailing wildfire fhone ! 


And now& hollow voice was heard 
Of deepfepulchral tone, 

Loud it exclaimed, denouncing wo, 
“ Deep wo to proud Athlone.” 


And though the mif Rill fpread around 
‘Its damp unwholefome {way, 
athwart the gloom, 
array. 









tapers gleamed, 
al toll’d, 

aters (hrieked,’’ 
od ran cold. 

“ here art thou gone ? 
t mylftery fhrouds thy fate? 

Ah, Me! the funeral hither comes, 

It ttops before the gate.” 


She gaz’d, the fhriek’d, for as fhe gaz’d, 
She faw upon the bier, 

All covered o’er with ghaftly wounds, 
Her hufband’s corpie appear ! 


At once, the phantoms vanifhed all, 
The howling tempeft ceafed, 

And Margaret preft with wilder love, 
Her intant to her breatt. 


The infant fereamed, but Margaret drowned 
Its voice with deeper tone; 

«¢ Ah never more my love fhall come,” 

She cried, “to proud Athlone. 


** Nor ever more my little babe, 

Shalt thou thy father fee, 

What wilt thou do, thou helplefs child, 
Deprived of him and me ? 


“TI feel, I feel my heartftrings burft ;” 
Sad Margaret fhivering cried : 

She funk upon the clay-cold ground, 
Kiffed her {weet babe—and died. 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 





Polly from me, tho’ now a love-fick youth, 
Nay tho’ a poet hear the voice of truth ! 
Polly you’re not a beauty, yet you’re pretty, 
So grave, yet fo gay ; fo filly, yet, fo wity, 
A heart of foftnefs with a tongue of fatire 
You’ve cruelty, yet, e’en with that good naure. 
Now you are free and now referv’d awhile, 
Now a fore’d frown betrays a willing {mile. 
Reproach’d for abfence, yet, your fight dery’d 
My tongue you filence, yet my filence chid>. 
How would you praife me if your fex defeme, 
} Yet fhould they praife me, grow jealous ana ex- 
ecilaim, 





If I defpair with fome kind look you blefs, 
But if 1 hope, at once all hope fupprefs. 
You fcorn, yet, fhould my paffion change or hil, 
Too late you’d whimper out a fofter tale, 
You love, yet, from you lover’s with retire, 
Doubt, yet difcern ; deny and yet defire. 
Such Polly are your fex, part truth, part fe- 
tion, 
Some thought, much whim, and alla contr. 


} But fheephooks for our ufe defire : 


THE PASSION FLOWER 


TO MIRA. 


Behold yon charming flow’r my fair 
Mira may find a moral there ! 
Expanding to the orb of day, 

As if enamour’d of its ray ; 

dt lives but in the funny glow, 

And nourifh’d thence the bloflom’s blow. 





Thus, Mira, of thy kindnefs born, 
Love feem’d a rofe without a thorn 
Delighted in this breaft it grew, 
Owing each vermeil tint to you : 
My heart confefs’d thy genial pow’r ; : 
Thy fmile, like funthine to the flow’r. 
But fee how fades the flow’r away 
With the laft tinge of parting day ; 
Its gloffy colour inftant flies, 

Extiné are all its thoufand dies. 





Thus, Mira, thy diminifh’d pow’r, 

Still bears allufion to the flow’r ; 

Tho’ love’s foft gales were in thy fighs 
And all his funfhine in thine eyes, 

That /ove withdrawn which one pofleffed, 
And reign’d th’ enthufiaft of thy breatt ; 
Farewell to all that gave it birth, 

And, like the Sun, remov’d from earth ; 
No more I own thy beauty’s pow’r, 

For thou hat 4il’d the Paffion Flow’r. 


SHEPHERD’s SONG. 


We that have known no greater ftate, 
Than this we live in, praife our fate: 
For courtly filks in cares are fpent, 
When country’s ruffet breed’s content. 
The power ot fceptres we admire, 





Simple and low is our condition, 

For here with us is no ambition ; ‘ 
We with the fun our flocks unfold, ey) 
Whofe rifing makes their fleeces gold : 
Our mufic from the birds we borrow, 
They bidding us, we them, good morrow, 
Our habits are but coarfe and plain, 

Yet they defend from wind and rain ; 

As warm too in an equal eye, 

As thofe beftain’d in icarlet dye : 

Thofe that have plenty, wear, we fee, 
But one at once, and fo do we. 

The fhepherd with his homefpun lais, 

As many merry hours doth pafs, 
Ascourtiers with their coftly girls, 
Though richly deck’d in gold, and pearls 5 
And though but plain to purpofe woo, 
Nay ofttimes with lefs danger too. 

Thofe that delight in danties ftore, 

One ftomach feed at once, no more : 
And when with homely fare we feait, 
With us it doth as well digeft ; 

And many times we better {peed, 

For our wild fruits no furfeits breed. 

If we fometimes the willow wear, 

By fubtle fwains, that do forfwear 5 
We wonder whence it comes, and fear, 
They’ve been at court, and learnt it there. 
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